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THE CONFERENCE OF WOMEN 


WORKERS AT BIRMINGHAM, 
II. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion did very wisely in designating the Birmingham conference 
as one essentially of “workers.” A gathering more worthy of 
the name it would have been impossible to bring together. 
The subjects dealt with were divided into two sections, the 
first section being that with which we deal in our current 
issue, and which includes an account given by Mrs. Tom 
Bayley, of Nottingham, of the work accomplished—we 
believe, under Mrs. Bayley’s own superintendence and at her 
initiative—in the villages of the Chesterfield Division. In- 
asmuch as this paper supplies in a very practical manner the 
answer to the question ‘‘ how to Educate the Democracy,” 
we make no apology for reproducing it in full. 


WORK IN COUNTY CONSTITUENCIES. 


By Mrs. Baytey (Nottingham), 


Wife of the Liberal Candidate for the Chesterfield Division, and 
President of the Divisional Women’s Liberal Association. 


The Chesterfield Division is a county constituency in East 
Derbyshire, covering a wide area. The different interests 
embrace those of the mining, ironfounding, potteries, cotton, 
and agricultural industries. Our Women’s Liberal Association 
was started a year ago—last January—and it was soon found 
necessary, in order to be of any power in the constituency, 
to extend its work and influence by forming small branch 
associations in the outlying villages and hamlets. Within 
the last three months 15 of these branches have been success- 
fully formed, resulting already in an addition of 265 names 
to our list of members. 

The committee of the Federation having asked for 
a short account of our work, I give it as briefly as possible. 


eee 


We were fortunate enough to have the offer of the services | 
of Miss Norah Fleury, from Ireland, and of Miss Weir , 
(Hampstead Women’s Liberal Association), to whom, for . 


their unflagging energy and valuable work, we cannot be too 
gratetul. 
hard work, each equally in earnest for t 
cause, we set about putting into action the following pro- 
gramme: We first engaged a pretty suite of apartments in 
the most convenient locality (Ashover) for working the 
district, bearing in mind that our aim was to get a footing 
in the small villages and hamlets where no political meet- 
ings are held, and where there are no means whatever of any 
political education—a newspaper being a luxury rarely to 
be met with—and where no room can be obtained in which 
to hold a Liberal meeting. We next wrote to the secretary 
of every Liberal Association in the division asking for their 
co-operation, suggesting a date on which to hold a meeting 
in their neighbourh and asking for a list of names of 
ladies or gentlemen likely to be interested in the work. 
Here, I must admit, some might have been daunted. Three 


Having come together eg — for | 
success of our | 


_ poor 


associations never replied, three gave no encouragement 
whatever, and one went so far as to pass the following 
resolution: ‘That the —— Association thought it ex- 
tremely undesirable that a Women’s Liberal Association 
should be formed in that district or in the immediate 
neighbourhood.” This seemed a rather unpromising check ; 
but a call on the secretary, with a map of the county, a 
friendly chat, and a smiling request that he should mark how 
near we might come to that forbidden district, resulted in a 
cordial invitation from the men’s committee to meet them 
and explain our plans, which we did, and fully convinced 
them that we did not want, as they had imagined, 
to act the “grand lady” over their wives, but to work 
together as one sisterhood for the good of all. Thus 
the meeting ended in the rescinding of the original 
resolution, and a proposal instead that the women should 
form a committee and get up a tea and meeting. I 
think to that small check we may cry “checkmate.” We 
certainly gained a magnificent victory. Tea was provided 
for 400, and 1,000 were present! The meeting was the 
largest ever held in ——. 

We next fixed dates for meetings at different villages 
or hamlets, finding out the principal workers at the 
village chapels, and getting, through them, the promise of 
schoolroom, chapel or cottage kitchen—always inviting a 
local dignitary to preside and conduct the meeting. We 
generally began with one of Sankey’s stirring hymns—it gave 
a tone of familiarity and a ring of heartiness which nothing 
else could effect. 

Here I must introduce to your notice a very valuable 
adjunct to the success of our work. I mean Pawson and 
Brailsford’s cyclostyle, by means of which we could print two 
or three hundred circulars and programmes in an hour, 
armed with which we always went to each village a day or 
two before the meeting. These circulars (with an assort- 
ment of simple literature on “‘ Women’s Responsibilities,” &c., 
and on the Home Rule Question) we left, after a personal 
visit and invitation, at every cottage, farmhouse, or dwelling 
we could find. These visits were often sources of education 
to us, through the light which was thrown upon the absolute 
want of political knowledge amongst many women in these 
remote country districts. One well-to-do farmer's wife told 
us, “she couldn't see why Ireland should want Home Rule! 

Ireland was was one of our colonies, and none of the other 
colonies had Home Rule”!! Another woman sadly averred 
that “if the men knew what the ‘suffrages’ of some 
women were, they would not be so hard on 

Occasionally a woman would charm and en- 
cou by her intelligence and her able and advanced 
remar The visits were always interesting and pleasurable, 
giving food for thought and inciting us to persevere with 
what we were constantly being told was “a perfectly hope- 
less task.” However, from the first we knew that hard, 
steady, unceasing detail work, in between the teas and the 
i would alone insure success, and our motto was 
always—in face of every apparent failure—“ Hope on—hope 
ever.” We invariably found tea at 4d. each, or 6d. each (if 
with sandwiches), an immense attraction and also a means of 


‘em.” 
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profit. A clear gain was made on a 4d. plain tea or a 6d. 
san wich tea. 

Sometimes, after a day's round of visiting or an hour or two 
of printing, we felt that to drive nine or ten miles on a dark 
night, with no one but our three selves to depend on for 
speeches, was rather a trying ordeal ; but (as was invariably 
the case, with a well-filled room and a smilingly expectant 
audience—a third of whom we would recognise again and 
break the formality by cordially greeting)—our weariness and 
shyness seemed to take wings before such new interests, and 
our efforts were redoubled lest these evidently interested 
people should go home uninfluenced by our words. 

We found that the more simply we addressed the women 
—indeed the men, too—(and there were always men present, 
often in large numbers), the more we brought home to the 
heart and conscience of our audience what we wished to 
impress upon them. We tried to prove to them by simple 
but telling illustrations that such questions as Education, 
Taxation, Free Trade, the Land Laws, &c., Temperance, 
and all moral and social questions, are matters which affect 
them and their children personally, and, to a great extent, 
make or mar the prosperity, and consequently the happiness, 
of the home life. We always endeavoured to leave practical 
suggestions in the way of a programme to be carried out by 
the Association—such, for instance, as the following :— 

1. To assist School Board officers in their efforts to 
enforce upon parents an efficient education for their children. 

2. To visit the workhouses and industrial schools, and 
report such visit to their assuciation, with their opinion as to 
the management and efficiency of those institutions. 

3 To visit the poor in their homes, reporting or passing 
resolutions to be forwarded to the Sanitary Authorities and 
others, in cases where the health or morals of the people are 
affected. 

4. To be vigilant in watching and reporting to the asso- 
ciation every encroachment from the side of intemperance, 
noting every attraction put forward to ensnare our daughters 
into temptation, sin, and ruin ; and to suggest counter-attrac- 
tions which may be not only Aarmiess, but pleasant and 
profitable. 

5. To visit the sick poor, and, wherever possible, to estab- 
lish, or, at any rate, to plead for the establishment of, trained 
district nurses, so that the terrible causes of suffering from 
unavoidable neglect, which thousands of the poor are daily 
undergoing, may be removed. 

6. To exert every effort for raising, morally and socially, 
all those with whom we are thrown into contact, by a 
practical personal service, based on the true principles of 
Christianity. 

At every meeting a resolution was prepared as follows: 
“That a branch of the Chesterfield Division Women’s 
Liberal Association should be formed in —— for the 
discussion of religious, social, and moral questions, as affected 
by politics.” This was always proposed and seconded by 
local women (often too shy to do more than hold up a hand), 
and names were taken down at the door of all who would 
become members. Our rules were explained, and all were 
given to understand that on payment of 2/6, as affiliation fee 
to the central, each branch would be supplied with 50 tickets 
and 50 rules, with a supply of literature sent on the rst of 
each month for reading at the monthly gatherings. It was 
also explained that each branch would be represented by 
their local president, secretary, and one delegate to every 25 
members on the central council, meeting quarterly ; and that 
all members of the branches have equal privileges with the 
members of the central association in Chesterfield. The 
monthly gatherings mostly take the form of sewing meetings, 
when an hour is devoted to reading and discussing the 
papers forwarded. It has been found that different localities 
must adopt different means of meeting together. In the 
hamlets, where there are perhaps only three or foir houses 
within as many miles, cotttage meetings are adopted. In 
the larger villages, the schoolroom is lent, or the chapel 
vestry, or some lady offers her parlour, kitchen, or drawing- 
room. In the more populous localities (as at —— » for 
instance) a room has been engaged permanently, and so on. 

On the whole, we have been so successful, and 
all the fifteen branches, with one exception (in which case 
the ladies appointed a gentleman as secretary, because none 
of them felt equal to the duties), are in good working order, 
some vigorously getting up memorials, others actively 
starting mothers’ meetings, &c., there yet remains much to 
be done to keep in motion the machinery that is set going. 

Where we most looked for help in this work of raising the 
physical and moral well-being of the people by supporting 
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“justice and principle, progress and truth,” I regret to say 
we received the least encouragement. This is due entirely 
to the idea among some good Christian women (who, are 
nevertheless, half a century behind the times), that public 
work of any sort is unfitted to modest women, and that to 
take part in politics would be to class them with the small 
minority of women who venture to brave the contumely of 
the “ divided skirt,” or the “‘ Bloomer” costume! However, 
by dint of perseverance and earnest persuasion, many of 
these ladies have come forward, in some cases heartily, 
taking charge of a mothers’ meeting, or giving a series of 
health lessons, &c., &c., so that we think our experience 
has enabled us to say, fairly, yet emphatically— - 


“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


Mrs. Bayley’s paper, which was listened to with very keen 
interest, was warmly applauded. 


Mrs. W. P. Bytes (Bradford) then rose to speak on the 
subject of 


‘*DECENTRALISATION, AND THE 
DEVOLUTION OF WORK,” 


thus supplementing in an important manner the subject of 
Mrs. Bayley’s paper. Mrs. Byles said that every large and 
important movement inevitably entailed that the initial steps 
should be taken by a few people, and that it should be the 
enthusiasm of the few which at first would light the sacred 
fire. On that the anniversary ot their second birthday, it was 
proposed that they should consider how further they could 
spread the flame; how they could set up altars in new 
centres; and how they could promote the devolution of 
work and decentralisation. This devolution was inevitable 
in county constituencies. No one central authority could do 
justice to the work to be done. This perhaps was not so 
apparent in towns as in the county districts. The needs and 
the powers of workers varied greatly with geographical limi- 
tations. She belicved every section of workers should 
find the work they were best fitted for, it was wasteful for the 
wrong tool to do the wrong work. It was important to have 
strong Officials. In Bradford they had found that the system 
upon which they had started their teas last winter had done 
a good deal to draw out an enormous number of workers. 
The responsibility as to providing speakers was another point 
tending to illustrate the necessity for decentralisation in-as- 
much as each locality best knew its own wants. The inde- 
pendence borne of the independent work of which she had 
been speaking had shown splendid fruits in the recent 
municipal elections. She believed that a hundred small 
details of work were best spread over many workers. ‘ She 
advocated the training of young girls for secretarial work. 
Others might assist in the work of providing clothing for 
evicted tenants. Unless the rate of mortality amongst sec- 
retaries was to be alarmingly high, there certainly must be a 
great division of labour. 

Mrs. Byles’s practical remarks, so tersely expressed, were 
warmly cheered. Probably no one is more qualified to speak 
with authority upon the subject. 


The next paper written by Miss Orme, was read in her 
absence by Miss A. Macdonell, the secretary, and was on 


HOW TO SECURE AN EFFECTIVE 
UNION OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL CLASSES 
IN WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is hardly necessary to point out the importance of this 
problem to a Liberal audience, but, for the sake of orderly 
thought, I will enumerate the chief reasons which make it 
essential to solve it in every well-organised constituency. 

r. Itisn to secure the co-operation of all classes, 
and of all sections of Liberal opinion, in order to avoid rival 
candidatures and the splitting of parties. 

2. The practical arrangements of meetings, and any other 
work of a good Association, requires the presence on the 
executive of persons representing every class in the consti- 
tuency ; otherwise good work will be lost from ignorance of 
its possible existence, and meetings will be fixed at places 
and times inconvenient to the majority, or at any rate to a 
large minority. 

3 Enthusiastic endeavour and unremitting energy can 
only be expected from women who are themselves taking an 
active part in planning the campaign, or who are, at least, 
fairly represented on the executive. Those who work under 
orders which they have had no share in issuing, give, at best, 
slave labour and blind obedience—a very poor element in 
political work. 
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4. All classes need education in the wants and daily habits 
of those with whom they are not accustomed to consort. 
The acquaintance that the rich and the poor have with each 
other, based on visits for religious and philanthropic objects, 
is not at all sufficient. They should meet in the committee- 
room, where they can freely discuss, on equal terms, the 
principles and practice of their varying lives. The education 
of such an intercourse enlarges the experiences and the 
sympathies of the working woman. It is absolutely necessary 
for the “lady” before she can be of any real value as a 
politician. 

The question is, how this desirable union of different 
social classes is to be effected. It will not be sufficient to 
have working women enrolled as members, or even to elect 
them on ward committees. They should be members of the 
Central Executive Committee ; their opinions should be 
considered in every great decision: affecting the policy of the 
association, and they should be made to feel the responsi- 
bility of being active partners in the concern. 

In nearly every case associations are started by women of 
independent means and leisure, and it rests with them to 
induce working women to join them. The first point, and 
by far the most important, is to let it be understood—to 
make it be believed—that the working women are really 
wanted. Rules, however carefully drafted, are useless if they 
are administered in an exclusive spirit. This suggests the 
advisability of electing officers of the association with broad 
sympathies and pleasant manners. One unfortunate rebuff 
will keep off hundreds of good workers ; it will travel from 
mouth to mouth with amazing s 

Another practical point, never to be forgotten, is the place 
and time of committee meetings. Bread-winners cannot 
attend during working hours, and poor mothers must con- 
sult home requirements before they go abroad to fulfil 
political engagements. They will often prefer to meet in a 
bare schoolroom, in a central position, rather than in a most 
luxurious drawing-room, if it means a long journey after a 
days’ work, and, perhaps, nervousness at muddy boots and 
homely dress. Sometimes half the committee like a private 
house in the afternoon, and the other half like an evening 
meeting in a club or school. It is certainly equitable, in 
such a case, for each member to give up a mere preference 
in favour of what is a necessity for some one else. If some 
members are actually prevented from attendance at either 
place or hour, the only solution lies in alternate meetings, 
with the secretary, and perhaps a few others, going to all, so 
as to preserve continuity of action 

The last point I will mention is the wisdom of having 
simple rules simply administered. Red-tape may amuse the 
book-learned, but it is always useless for practical work, and 
confuses those unaccustomed to it. A few rules, simply 
expressed, thoroughly understood, and always obeyed, are the 
best for an association wishing rather to benefit the public 
than to air its own cleverness. 

If these suggestions are acted upon I have no doubt 
whatever that in any constituency, large or small, rich or 
poor, a certain co-operation can be secured on the executive, 
as well as on the ward committees, of representatives from 
the various social classes. (Applause.) 


The PResipEnT then invited the delegates to take part in a dis- 
cussion on the papers already read, before passing to the next section. 
Mrs, THEODORE Fry (hon. sec.) said she wished to speak in regard 
to “County Districts,” as she felt st were very behindhand 
in their work there, At the recent Conference at York, she found 
there was not one association ted from a county division. 
Since then one kad been formed in the Bridgwater division, It was 
a dificult question, She quite agreed with Mrs. Bayley that the 
ple were wiiling to receive instruction. — Only recently, they 
fed had an application from a mining constituency begging them 
to take up the work, but they wanted speakers. Boi wanted 
mission workers to préach a political gospel they wanted not paid 
agents, but workers with willing hearts. She believed it was a work 
that would please those who gave and those who partook of its 
results, (Cheers). . . 

Mrs. H G. nbd ai led to the women workers in the Midlands, 
and ested the ation of the Women’s Liberal Associations 
at Birmingham, Aston, Wolverhampton, Leamington, Warwick, North 
Worcester, and perhaps Chesterfield. She also emphasised the im- 
portance of drawing young peop into the work, and believed that 
women’s ies were Liberal, (Hear, hear.) ‘ 

Mrs, PEARSALL SMITH (who spoke as an American) said that she 
belonged to an organisation of a quarter of million of women, and 
after hearing Mrs. Bayley speak, she had come to the conclusion 
that the Women’s Liberal Federation could not do better than to 
appoint her (Mrs. Bayley) chief organiser for England, The 
Women's hristian Temperance Union in Pennsylvania appointed 
id them {10 a month, It was necessary 
be told exactly what todo, After being 


present at that Conference she had to confess that American women 
after all were not so much more go-a-head than Englishwomen. 
(Cheers, ) 

A delegate from the Chesterfield division, whose name did not 
transpire, here rose to say that she begged to second the proposition 
of the previous speaker, that Mrs. Bayley be appointed chief organ: 
iser for England. The speaker was proceeding to allude to the 
regard the Liberal women in the Chesterfield division had for Mrs. 
Bayley, when the president interposed to say that there was no reso- 
lution before the meeting. 

This closed the discussion upon section one. In our 
next issue we shall hope to report further the proceedings of 
the Conference, dealing with section two. 


To the Editor of the Women’s Gazette and Weekly News. 


S1r,—Mrs. Theodore Fry quoted at the Birmingham Conference a 
a letter counselling “to leave county constituencies alone and con- 
solidate the towns.” The writer can hardly have realised the 
numerical value of the agricultural labourers’ votes. They created 
the Radical majority of 1885 ; their abstention, through bewilderment 
at the sudden dissolution and at the novel Irish Question, lost the 
Election of 1886; their indifference at another election would 
neutralise the energy of the towns, 

Careful attention to the villages now might avoid another defeat. 
The labourer’s wives interested at all in politics are few. In most 
cases they refuse to speak of them, either saying that women ought 
not to meddle with such things, or turning with alarm from the very 
name as having caused them bitterness and persecution in the past. 
Judicious teaching may help to give them right understanding at yr 
reason why educated women are exerting themselves in the Liberal 
cause, and may lead them out of darkness into light. I should 
suggest that those who are capable of organising village work should 
not discourage but welcome any willing volunteers. Practice will 
develop valuable qualities of tact and patience; the work will be 
greatly received and abundantly repaid.— Yours faithfully, 

The Rectory, Rosa TuCKwBELL, 
Stocton, Rugby, Nov. 13. 


THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN 
ON WOMEN’S WORK FOR IRELAND. 


In response to numerous requests, we have pleasure in 
publishing the following verbatim report of the speech 
delivered by the Countess of Aberdeen at the great public 
meeting, held, under the auspices of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, in the Birmingham Town Hall :— 

The resolution (said her ladyship) which I have the 
hor our to propose is as follows :— 

“That this meeting of delegates from various branches of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, and other Liberals, being deeply im- 
pressed with the present miserable condition of Ireland, and with the 
mischievous effects of coercion, desire to express their unaltered 
conviction of the necessity of such a measure of self-government as 
shall satisfy the just aspirations of the Irish people ; and to offer to 
their t leader, Mr, Gladstone, an assurance that they will 
do their utmost to bring about the adoption of his policy of concilia- 
tion towards Ireland by the mass of the English people.” 

“‘ But what tom-foolery this is!” some will say, as they hear 
or read of our meeting. What do we want with women coming 
with their sickly sentimentality, mixing themselves up in 
politics, talking about matters that they cannot understand, 
when they rely only on their own feelings to guide them? 
And yet we here presume to think that it is just because 
we can assert the fact that this resolution represents the 
feeling of many thousands of thinking, high-minded, women, 
that it possesses a significance of its own; and we believe 
that when we ask our president to convey the expression of 
this meeting to her husband that he will attach a special 
value to it because it comes from women. (Cheers.) It is 
asserted, again, and again, that women are by nature and 
tendency essentially conservative—that, indecd, the great 
unplayed card left to the Tories is to extend the franchise to 
women. I doubt it as far as concerns women who venture 
to think in any measure for themselves. I doubt it as 
regards the thousands of working women who may justly 
claim more consideration of the conditions that press upon 
their lives from a Liberal Government than from a Conser- 
vative. I doubt it becau e of the proofs gathered to the 
contrary by the Women’s |.iberal Federation in all parts of 
the country during the short time it has becn at work. 
Women are not more conservative by nature than men, but 
we must perhaps adinit that their education has done much 
to make them so. It is to spread education of a different 
order that the Women’s Federation exists, ani what moe 

magnificent textbook and il ustration of Liberal principles, 
of Liberal policy, can it ever find than the one that now 
comes first to its hand in this Irish question, at the very time 
when, for the first time in history, Liberal women determine 
to combine for action? (Cheers.) Woman’s influence in 
politics has been far from an unknown thing, but it has been 
the influence of individuals, not of a combined body; and 


eae 
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now that the trumpet has sounded, what is the cause for 
which we are summoned to do battle? What do we see? 
A country which we call a sister country, conquered by arms, 
governed by arms, its trade, its nationality, its church 
persecuted, its leaders despised, imprisoned, banished, 
dragged, at last, despite of all resistance, by dishonourable 
men, into a nominal union, against which its people, Protes- 
tant and Catholic alike, protested (Loud cheers.) And 
what then, indeed? Need we again repeat the story of the 
last eighty years? Yes, we need. We need Liberal women 
to study from any and every point of view they like the 
history of the last eighty years of England’s misunderstand- 
ing and misrule in Ireland, and we need them, too, to read 
the last chapter. (Cheers.) Full right of expression of 
opinion is at length given to Irish and English alike, and no 
uncertain sound is the result. Happily for Ireland and for 
Britain one was found amongst us who would be true to the 
trust committed to him. (Loud cheers.) True to the 
principle which it had been his life and work to maintain, 
regardless of the bitter fury of foes, of the yet more bitter 
and painful misunderstanding and opposition of followers 
and friends, Mr. Gladstone determined to give effect to the 
just and moderate and loyal wishes of the Irish nation. 
(Vociferous cheering.) 1f England had but known, had she 
but recognised her opportunity, what might have been? 
What a year of jubilee our Queen might have had in Ireland 
as well as in England! (Cheers.) But we must not linger 
over what might have been: it is altogether too painful and 
profitless, except in so far as it shadows forth what, please 
God, yet may be—what will be. (Cheers.) But we have 
to do with the stern present realities. England once more 
failed to rise to the height of the measure placed within her 
reach. Now, as just retribution, in her name, although we 
believe it is no longer her will, the old story is being re- 
enacted. (“Shame!”) We hear again of resistance to law, of 
traitors, of prisons, of coercion. And the effect of this strong 
Government? By what test can we measure the worth of any 
Government?, There are many tests, but let us take the 
highest and truest: let us judge it by its effect upon charac- 
ter, the character of the individual, the character of the 
nation, the character of the governed, aye, and the character 
of the governors. How does the coercion policy stand this 
test? What kind of temper and disposition has it begotten 
among the people of Ireland? The Irish character is 
naturally gay, vivacious, intensely responsive, and what is it 
at this moment? It is such that the term “ distressful 
country” seems the appropriate term—a gloom, a blight, 
scems, in the eye of the imagination, to overhang the country 
through which no sunshine can make its way. In thousands 
of Irish homes children are brought up breathing an atmo- 
sphere charged with traditions of the injustices and wrongs 
done to their forefathers, and against a repetition of which 
they instinctively feel that they also are born to struggle. 
(Hear, hear.”) Distrust prevails of those whom they 
would gladly have taken as their natural leaders, but 
whom they find determined to oppose their national 
aspirations. Their love for their homes is rendered 
blindly passionate by the sense of uncertainty as to their 
possession. (Cheers.) No confidence in the justice of 
the law, and in consequence constant schemes of how to 
evade it. Are not these prevailing sentiments amongst the 
Irish peasantry, and is not the result a cramped, soured, 
distrustful, blighted character and disposition, which means 
infinite loss to the country? (Loud cheers.) Look, again, 
in other Irish homes, and see the children growing up with a 
feeling of contemptuous scorn for the classes in whom the 
strength of the nation lies, with a dogmatic belief that it is a 
sacred duty to resist their pretensions, to crush their agita- 
tion, to maintain their own supremacy at any cost, and 
looking upon these Irish as another race, to establish a des- 
potism for them under the forms of free government. 
(Cheers.) It is difficult to say which attitude of mind is the 
saddest, but both involve infinite waste, waste of heads, and 
hearts, and lives, which should be devoting their enthusiasm 
to making their country great and prosperous instead of 
being engaged in an endless endeavour to defeat one 
another’s ends. (Renewed cheers.) Apply our test, then. 
Let us judge of the worth of this coercion policy by the 
fruits in character that it produces, There exists a well- 
known list of fruits of character which we are enjoined to 
put away from us, even bitterness, and wrath, and clamour, 
and evil-speaking, and malice—and these are the fruits 
which are costing our present Government such heroic 


efforts to keep flourishing. (Cheers.) But there is a differ- | 
ence between the past and the present. ‘There is a light | Liberals also ad 
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over Ireland which has never been before, and which may, 
perhaps, console us for delay. Let us apply our test, and 
see what character is being produced by even the foreshadow- 
ing of another kind of policy. Her people and the British 
people are learning to know each other, and to trust each 
other. Her leaders and ours are Sere side by side. There 
is patience under present wrongs use of trust in a great 
leader and a great party who have taken up their cause. 
(Cheers.) Hope, sympathy, a desire to forget the present, 
and to form a true union between the two countries, is 
springing up, which fills us with confidence for the future, 
and makes us boldly confident of ultimate victory 
in this cause, which we are pledged to maintain, but which, 
say our opponents, has only sentiment, to stand upon. The 
great Italian patriot, Mazzini, tells us that a party which is 
imbued with a religious idea can never die until after it has 
achieved its victory—until its vital principle has attained its 
fullest development; that then is infused into the heart of a 
people, into the brain of an individual strong in genius and in 
love, a new idea vaster even and more fruitful than the idea 
then expiring. (Cheers.) The centre of aspiration is moved 
one degree inwards, and only they who rally round that 
centre constitute the party of the future. (Cheers.) These 
words describe our position, and when rallying round a grand 
principle shall we be ashamed to own it—a religious idea 
—justice, love, sympathy, restitution—(“Hear, hear”)—if it 
may be to a certain degree for the wrongs of centuries? We 
know that the success of our struggle cannot long be delayed ; 
and even now we see in the distance the dawn of other 
ideals which we, as a nation, strengthened by our union, may 
strive after together. ‘The progress of all through all, the 
service of all by all”—are not these the principles of Liberal- 
ism, and does not the present crisis emphasise and drive 
them home and purify our politics of any lower aims? And 
as such, is it not the highest honour, as well as the plainest 
duty, for every woman who professes Liberalism to strengthen 
those who are fighting so manfully for these aims? (Loud 
and continued cheering.) 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES AND OTHERS. 

Iti ially desirable that we should recei kly paragraphs 
of coadereed aaws pa the jccal, coma as dnt - hed from 
reports of meetings simply. We invite the co-o of every 
hon. secretary in this matter. 

We also request to receive intimation of forthcoming meetings, 
&c., that we may publish a list of them from week to week, and 
arrange for a supply of copies of this paper. 

As there are many Women’s Liberal Associations who 
have not yet ordered copies of the “Gazette,” and from 
whom we have not yet heard, we shall be glad if they 
will communicate to us without further delay the names of 
one or more local booksellers and newsagents likely to act 
as agents for the sale of the paper. 

With a view to stimulate the interest of the Associations in the 
Gazette, the Editor is prepared to arrange for the delivery of lectures 
on the Irish question, or some phase of current politics, 


BRADFORD. 


A general meeting was held on Monday, November 5th, at which 
there was a fair attendance. The hon. tulated the 
members on their earnest work in the municipal elections, which had 
been much appreciated, A letter was read from the committee of 
one of the successful candidates, expressing the warmest gratitude 
for the efforts of the Women’s Liberal Association in to his 
election. It was repeated that two more bales had been despatched 
for the distressed poor in Ireland—No. 10 to Rev. Father Harrington 
at Listowel, and No. 11 to Rev. Father Glynn, Doonbeg, County 
Clare, The Rev, W. Jones, a member af the Bradford School 
Board, delivered an address on “The coming School Board Election 
and its Issues,” in which, among other points, he discussed the ques- 
tion of denominational schools, and their true position in regard to 
Government Schools, with much clearness and moderation. The 
Bradford Liberal Association having decided that the candidate of 
the Women's Liberal Association should be run separately from the 
other seven Liberal i i 


candidates, ements were made for organi- 
sing the work of the election on thas heals, 


** 
CHRISTCHURCH AND BOURNEMOUTH, 


The cer we meeting of the winter session was held in the 
Lecture Hall of the Richmond Hill Congregational Church, on 
November 2nd, Tea was provided at 6-30, after which a public 
presided. M at mn pe. freien sntie : onthe . 
presi rs. Bryant, D.Sc., o' on, at some u 
the Irish question, her able and admirable speech Gaened t0 
throughout with the greatest attention. Several well- local 
Pc | the meeting. The following resolution was 
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carried unanimously : “That this meeting, being of opinion that the 
Government policy of coercion in Ireland is at once heartless, un- 
constitutional, and ineffective, condemns it as reflecting the deepest 
discredit on the British name throughout the world.” During the 
evening, several ladies and gentlemen, members of .the Liberal choir, 
sang glees, pot songs, &c., which sac added to the interest of the 
meeting. The hon. sec. is Miss F, White. 


#"s 
HORNSEY. 
A Women's Liberal Association has been formed in the Hornsey 


Division, and the Countess of Aberdeen will preside at the i 
meeting ‘on November 23rd, a 


*& & 
HULL AND EAST RIDING. 


On Monday, Nov. sth, under the serices of this association, two 
lectures were given in the Gladstone Hall, Albion Street, one by Miss 
Balgarnie (of London) on “ Equality before the Law,” and another by 
Miss Cha , LL.A. (of Winchester), entitled “ Why citizens should 


take an interest in politics.” The Rev. H. W. Perris presided 
over a large attendance of members, and in the name of those 
present welcomed the two lecturersto Hull, He was pleased to 


say that the general work of the association was satisfactory, and 
it was a subject of congratulation that the association had, at such 
an early stage of its existence, inspired so much interest in the work. 
Miss Chapman then commenced her address, She said that the 
rise and growth of such Liberal Associations showed that women 
were beginning to take a great interest in politics, (Applause.) 
Every citizen had an interest in politics, and, as women were citizens, 
they, too, must take an interest in them, or else they were neglecting 
something which very nearly concerned them. She claimed that 
the more women worked in politics the higher the standard of 
political morality would become. It had been said that women 
would destroy the Liberal party ; but she denied this. (Appause. 
Miss ie said that Women’s Liberal Associations exist 
for the political education of women. Women were being educated 
in many ways: they had not got all they wanted, but they had 
sec the privilege of voting at many elections, and by the proper 
use of these privileges they were Preparing themselves for using the 
larger privilege whenever it should be entrusted to them. She most 
earnestly asked those who possessed the municipal and school-board 
votes to use them as a most sacred and solemn trust. The tempe- 
rance legislation question was pre-eminently a woman's question, and 
the more they got the domestic voice and opinion of the country the 
less they would have of bloody wars. (Applause.) It was to the 
highest interests of both the working and middle classes that they 
should call to their assistance the experience of women, that they 
might bring about the great political and social reforms which the 
all so much desired. {a lause.) The Chairman then aoved, 
“That, in the opinion o meeting, women who pay rates and 
taxes should have the right to vote in the election of members of 
Parliament.” Mrs, Thorpe, seconded this, and it was carried 
unanimously, Mrs, Saunderson then moved, ‘ That a petition 
embodying the foregoing resolution be signed by the chairman on 
behalf of this meeting.” Mrs, Norton seconded, and it was also 
oe bag enor ren i A vote of thanks . oo Soe = the 
chairman brought the proceedings to a close, Mr. Perris having 
ereeey commended to the consideration of those present the 
esirability or otherwise of running a woman candidate at the 
next School Board election, promising to retire himself, if requested, 
to make way for such a candidate. 


* * 
PORTSMOUTH. 


The Women's Liberal Association at Portsmouth, of which Mrs. 
Gladstone is one of the vice-presidents, has adopted a procedure 
worthy of record and of imitation. Not merely does it hold ordinary 
public meetings for political addresses, but a party assembly at stated 
periods for needlework, &c, The members have lately been engaged 
in the manufacture of ents for the sufferers from evictions in 
Ireland, A quantit cloth was supplied by Mr. W. Ward, of 
Southsea, whose wife is the energetic honorary secretary to the 
Association; and other material was obtained. As a result, two 
trusses of clothing have been despatched for the benefit of the unfor- 
tunate people who have been ejected from their homes,—Daily News. 

* 


* ¢ 
SOUTH-WEST HAM. 

The South-West Ham Women’s Liberal Association is a new one 
but promises fair to be most successful, They ran a candidate at the 
recent municipal election in that borough and gothim in. They had 
selected a sound Liberal, a Mr. Hammond. We think the president, 
Mrs. Labouchere, must have infused some of her lively and energetic 
spirit into the members of the association, for although the election 
day was wet and f the secre and several members were to be 
seen canvassing. The novelty of ij canvannng ata poy = 
election had a good result, for more votes were ed on that day 
than ever before, The hon. secretary is Mrs. pson Arondale. 


in connection with Women’s 
Porthcoming Mootine’ ne 


Friday, November ae ree Town Hall. 
16,— 


Monday, Temperance Hall, Westminster, and at the 
—Tem: 
ee es Beesborough all, Westminster, both 
ant at 8 o'clock. 
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ing Park Chapel). The Countess 

Aberkaen will preside. ; 

2 eran Hall, Hardman Street, Liverpool. 
.—Godalming. 
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NEWS AND NOTES ON THE SUFFRAGE 
QUESTION. 


Lady Sandhurst’s suggestion that women should be elected to 
County Councils is one deserving all praise. 

We understand that, a from any party considerations, a com- 
mittee has been formed for the purpose of securing the nomination 
of lady candidates. The names of several prominent ladies have 
been rpg by the committee, and an influential meeting is about 
to be held in support of their candidature. ; 

* 


* 

‘Should the election of ladies be declared null and void, the matter 
will be brought before the courts, Women, as well as men, can bow 
their will to a decision of Parliament alone. The Local Government 
Act does not vasipe' exclude them, Every influence, on the other 
hand, is in favour of their inclusion, Mr. Ritchie notwithstanding. 
If the Government have, unintentionally, left the door open to women, 
they act wisely in availing themselves of the entrance. Once women 
have declared themselves willing to stand, and men have shown 
themselves willing to elect them, the Government will hardly shut 


the door in their face. 
* 

Under the auspices of the Working Men’s Liberal Association, 
Wolverton Beeches, a meeting was held on Thursday, in the large 
hall of the Art and Science Institute, in support of the extension of 
the franchise to women. Mr. J. Irons occupied the chair, and a 
long and exhaustive lecture was given by Miss Florence Balgarnie. 
Several local gentlemen spayene wom took part, and a unanimous 
resolution in favour of the age was carried. Several speakers 
suggested the advisability of forming a women’s association. Mr 
Lacey, the energetic secretary, and others, seemed of opinion that the 
time had come for admitting women to the full membership and 
privileges of the men’s association. 

It is evident that there is here a fine field for the Women’s Liberal 
Federation to start a branch. 


The Manchester Guardian says: The question, “ Would you vote if 
you could?” has been addressed by the editor of the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune to a number of well-known American women. The 
answer discloses a great diversity of opinion upon the subject. “If 
the right were mine, I should hold it a duty and a pleasure to go to 
the polls and vote,” writes Susan E. Wallace, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps briefly endorses the sentiment. On the other side, Celia 
Thaxter, with even greater brevity, replies, “I have only to answer 
No.” More strongly wrote Rose Terry Cooke—“ Nothing would 
induce me to go to the polls and vote,” adding that she “quite agrees 
with St. Paul in his estimate of a woman’s powers and duties,” “If 
the suffrage were given me, I certainly should not go to the polls 
without my husband,” writes Mrs, Henry Ward Beecher. “ Had that 
right been given me before he was taken from me, it is not necessary 
for me to say what I should have done.” Edith M. Thomas is 
equally cautious, and declines to state what she would do “ if the fran- 
chise were given to women. Augusta Evans Wilson prefers “ 
ping ballots of noble aims and exalted peincipies and sentiments into 
the open hearts and minds of brothers, husbands, and sons.” Other 
ladies express a similar preference for indirect methods of warfare. 
Some regard the possible privilege as a “ heavy burden,” only to be 
taken up at the call of duty. Mary A, Livermore, however, 
not at all shrink from the sepa. With refreshing frankness 
she writes: ‘‘Would I vote? bless your heart! I do vote every 

ear, as by the laws of Massachusetts I am allowed to vote for 
ool Committee. It is but a crumb from the loaf, the whole of 
which belongs to me. Nevertheless I bravely deposit my beggarly 
and semi-pauperised vote, and then, like Oliver Twist, reach up my 
hand for‘ more.’” Not so Laura C. Holloway. ‘“ Would I go to the 
polls and vote?” she asks. “No! I would shrink from it.” She 
adds a metaphor, for pio it is to be hoped, the printers are partly 
responsible, “ Ideas sweetly and wholly feminine in woman is the 
rosebloom which A hang her existence.” On the whole, however, the 
ladies consulted, if they show a becoming sense of the responsibilities 
of the situation, are n eless filled with a stern determination to 
use the power of voting if ever it should fall into their hands, 


AGATHA, 


REVIEWS. 


Six Home Rule Songs for Liberal meetings, by a lady (National 
Press Agency, 5/- per 1000). Admirably adapted for use during the 
assemb! of an audience. We hope they will be widely used. 
No 1, “Justice to Ireland,” has for its text the following words of 
Mrs. Gladstone: “A great cause lies in our hands—the cause of 
justice and mercy, and I thank God we have the brightest hope that 
the cloud will be lifted off our sister country.” Each song is set to 
a popular tune. We should like to see every meeting in the coming 
campaign enlivened and inspirited by the use of these songs. 


Political Map of Ireland, ing the Parliamentary tation 

i ae tively. Miss E. Shaw (Liberal Pub- 
Miss Shaw Lefevre rendered signal 

igning this “object lesson,” which completely demon- 

strates the growth of the Nationalist cause in Ireland since 1880. 


Mr, Goschen himself cannot possibly juggle away the of the 
change in the Parliamentary tation effected by the Reform 
Bill he so unsuccessfully 


* 


* 

“The Local Government Act of 1888, in relation to Women Voters,” 
is the title of an eight-page leaflet, issued under the direction of the 
Bristol Women’s tage Society. The leaflet gempa! in very 
simple language, the powers of the County Councils, with information 
as to voters, &,, and registration. The only pity is that it was not 
published earlier. 


a 
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THE OFFICES OF THE 
“WOMEN’S GAZETTE AND WEEKLY NEWS,” are at— 
QUEEN'S BUILDINGS, 
RIDGEFIELD, 
MANCHESTER, 
London Office:—11, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


TO ASSOCIATIONS, &c. 


of the arrangements for the supply of Societies, 
daub ng 20 had on application to to the Manager, at the Manchester 


isations, &c., 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Conans' TIONS ing to advertisements should be sent direct to the manager 
Sr nas One None but those of first-class firms are inserted. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


At sumicaTions for the Womzn’s GAzeTTE AND Wegxty News, should be 
pe mad the ihe at Queen’s Buildings, Ridgefield, pep mgaa They 
must in be accompanied by the name and address o f the writer, not 

publication, but as a guarantee oo or good faith. 

We eannot return rejected communications. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wnuere any hana Aa is found in obtaining the Womza's Geserze 4) anp Wzex.v 
local booksellers or ne ts, uested 
er ees ot cae iaesager ai the Manchester me Scales fact. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tus Women's Gazette anp Weexty News, will be sent post free - 
Twelve Months, é¢. fifty-two numbers, at following rates, paya 
Plier 1 copy 60. 64.; » coptes 136; 3 copies 19s. 6d.; 4 copies £r 58.; § copies 

2-258. 
Posta! &c., to be made ble to Sydaey Hallifax, and crossed 
mage oe ery Bank of England. Manchester branch. 

RAT oD tae poutage to parts other than itt the United Kingdom on application. 


TO THE TRADE. 
Tus Women’s Gazetts and Weexty News is published by Mr. Joun 
EKYWOO! 


oster Buildings, te, Manchester, 
ions from the trade should be addressed, and sent in the 


‘TO OUR READERS. 


We are glad to be able to announce that arrangements have 
now been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son for the 
sale of the Women's Gazette at the bookstalls = one 
principal railway stations. 

We most earnestly request the cordial co-operation of our 
friends in promoting the success of the Women’s Gazette by— 
(1) Sending a complaint direct to us, with particulars, as 
to where any difficulty is found in procuring the 

Gazette. 
(2) By getting their own newsagent to introduce it to his 


general customers. 
(3) By recommending it to their friends. 


We want one thousand direct subscribers, at 6/6 each per 
annum ; and a circulation through the booksellers of 20,000 
copies weekly. Will our friends help us to achieve these 
results ? 


THB 
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AND WEEKLY NEWS. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1888. 


Sik CHARLES WARREN has resigned. We beg to offer him 
at once our congratulations and our condolences. We con- 
gratulate him upon the adoption of a course which, wise in 
itself, would have been wiser if carried into effect long ago. 
For the delay however, it has transpired, we have, as usual, 
to thank Her Majesty's Government. In the letter from 


November 17, 1668. 


Sir Charles Warren to the Home Secretary, which was read 
in the House of Commons last Tuesday night, that one 
litle word “again” which so startled the House, threw a 
flood of light upon the relations lately existing between the 
Home Secretary and the Chief Commissioner of Police. 
But although hostile on grounds of public policy to the late 
Chief Commissioner, no one who knows Sir Charles 
Warren can fail to respect his private character. We are 
therefore forced to condole with one who, under other con- 
ditions, has proved himself to be a distinguished public 
servant, in that, in order to save themselves, he is now 
thrown over by the Government, who have made him their 


| tool. Probably Sir Charles Warren himself would be the 


| the metrepolitan police was a grave mistake. 


first to admit now that his appointment to the headship of 
To place a 
military officer in command of an essentially civil force, is, 
on the face of it, very doubtful policy. In the present 
instance it has been little less than disastrous. The change 
wrought in the aspect of the people of London towards the 
metropolitan police during Sir Charles Warren’s tenure of 
office, amounts to a revolution both in feeling and in practice. 
The police have ceased to be the custodians of the people’s 
liberties. They have attacked, when they should have defended. 
A civil force converted into a quasi military authority, no 
longer in sympathy with the people—but in actual conflict 
with them—this is a spectacle which must appal every one 
who has at heart the true interest of a well-ordered community. 
The usurpation of duties, which it was never intended they 
should discharge, has naturally resulted in the disorganisation 
of the metropolitan police force, as an instrument for the detec- 
tion of criminals. But who, after all, is primarily respon- 
sible for the present condition of affairs? Who, but the 
right hon. gentleman who has managed for a time to post- 
pone his own official extinction by sacrificing Sir Charles 
Warren? It is upon Mr. Home Secretary Matthews that the 
chief responsibility must rest. If so be that he is still sensi- 
tive to the lash of public indignation, he will no longer 
attempt to screen himself behind the fate of his more un- 
fortunate and less culpable colleague. Mr. Matthews will 
have to go, and the sooner the better. Public opinion has 
scored one decisive victory during the week that is past ; let 
it crown it in the week that follows. 


‘*WaTCHMAN, what of the night”? Of course, we are told 
that the resignation of Sir Charles Warren has nothing what- 
ever to do with the recent deplorable events in the East End. 
Our readers will know how to estimate this statement at its 
true worth. The events which have convulsed with horror 
the whole body politic, are—we have no doubt—the work of 
a maniac, with a method in his madness which enables him to 
successfully elude the grasp of a force whose chief duty, 
under the recent regime, has been to patrol Trafalgar Square. 
But, one naturally asks, suppose it had been in Ireland? 
How the Tory platforms would have been ablaze with 
denunciation of a people so deeply in sympathy with crime ! 
Martial law would have been proclaimed—possibly, Ireland, 
herself, by this time, cut loose from her moorings and the 
whole (Nationalist) population sunk beneath her. Or, sup- 
posing these things had happened in the West and not in the 
East? One result, however, has accrued, Public attention 
has been more than ever concentrated upon the conditions 
of life of one class of society—conditions created by Society 
ttself—conditions under which Society denies to its weaker 
members the possibility of obtaining a livelihood by pure 
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and honest means. Under these circumstances, it is not 
without hope that we turn to those measures of social 
amelioration—some of which were dealt with last week by 
the National Liberal Federation, whose programme we print | 
in another page—the housing of the poor, the repopu- | 


4! 
MR. GLADSTONE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


(BY oUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE MEETING AT BINGLEY HALL. 


So many pens have tried to do justice to the unprecedented 
meeting at Bingley Hall—a task in which one must of 
necessity fail—that I shall only here attempt the recital of a 
few incidents. 

As I was placed almost directly opposite to Mr. Gladstone, 
and within a few feet of the right hon. gentleman, I was in a 
position of exceptional advantage. Never have the arrange- 
ments at a public meeting for the accommodation of the 
press been on such a gigantic scale, there being no fewer 
than 120 journalists and reporters in the enclosure. At each 
end was a row of telegraph boys, who were of course coming 
and going the whole evening, but in no way interfered with 
the comfort of Mr Gladstone during his speech. Things, 
however, did look rather serious for the moment when the 
chairman (Mr. Osler) in a gesture, “well meant but badly 
executed,” knocked over Mr. Gladstone’s hat, in which were 
deposited the notes of his impending speech. It was at this 
juncture that Mr. Osler referred to the support extended to 
the right hon. gentleman by “marquise, earls, and lords o¢ 
high degree.” ‘*We ain’t got no dukes,” rejoined one of the 
crowd—a sally at the expense of Mr. Chamberlain, which 
elicited loud cheers. I have seen it stated that what is 
vulgarly called “ the pomatum pot ”—containing the decoction 
of sherry and egg, which Mr. Gladstone uses on great occa 
sions—was not there. I am, however, in a position to con” 
tradict that statement; it was there, in the care of Mrs_ 
Gladstone, but was not called into requisition. Probably 
such a “platform,” consisting almost exclusively of “ right 
honourables,” ex-cabinet ministers, ex-viceroys, &c., has 
never before been on view. Indulgence, therefore, may very 
properly be extended to the individual who called out, “ Let’s 
have a look at him,” referring to Lord Spencer, who was 
shielded from the public gaze by the portly frame of Sir Wm 
Harcourt. 

Some anxiety was expressed as to what the party would 
have done for leaders in the event of the sounding board 
(which weighed ten tons), suspended over the platform, making 
a sudden descent. Fortunately such speculation proved 
quite unnecessary. 

I could not but be particularly struck with the keen 
intelligence with which the many thousands of artisans 
present, wedged together in one homogeneous mass in the 
area, followed the argument of Mr. Gladstone. This was 
evidenced in the interjections which from time to time cam 
from this portion of the audience. ‘“ We had never suspecte 
Lord Hartington of having an imagination,” said Mr. Glad 
stone. “Poor Lord Hartington,” came the sympathetic 
rejoinder. Then, again, the allusion to the “ two wings of the 
Liberal party.” “ One on ’em aint got no feathers,” said a 
voice. No,” rejoined Mr. Gladstone, “but feathers or no 
feathers, you'll teach that wing to fly, gentlemen.” Probably 
the laugh—the loudest and the longest of the evening—was 
drawn by Mr. Gladstone, when, having ruthlessly exposed the 
fallacious nature of the theory that Lonergan was killed by a 
ricochet shot, he asked in his most satirical tone, ‘‘ And did 
the photograph go round the corner ?” 

But, alas! my space is gone. I repeat that no one can do 
justice to a description of that great gathering at Bingley 
Hall. When, after a speech of an hour and fifty minutes, 

the “grand old man” resumed his seat, for fully ten minute 


lation of the rural districts which our land system has drained 
of their bone and sinew—measures dealing with education, 

questions affecting co-operation, in these and many other 
subjects with which we hope to deal on future occasions, we 

believe is to be found, to some extent, the mitigation of the 

terrible evils we all so much deplore, and which so earnestly | 
calls for the thoughtful attention of Liberal women. 


WITHIN the. next few weeks most active-minded Liberal 
women will be working hard to secure the return of the 
candidates they approve to the School Boards of their par- 
ticular divisions. In some cases they will be able to pro- 
mote the candidature of Liberal women, such as Mrs. 
Maitland in Marylebone, Mrs. W. P. Byles in Bradford, and 
Mrs. Wilson and her colleague in Sheffield. In other places 
women have not been found willing to undertake the 
arduous duties involved, but among the candidates are men 
who truly represent the opinions of women voters and who 
deserve our support for their advocacy of the rights 
of the female teachers and for their determination to 
provide a sufficiency of efficient schools. There have been 
women returned as members of school boards who have 
opposed the building of schools, and who have gener- 
ally adopted a reactionary policy in relation to elementary 
education. Such candidates as these should not be 
assisted by Liberals simply because they are women. Their 
election will injure our women teachers in their careers, 
and will prevent, or tend to prevent, the efficient education 
of thousands of girls in our board schools. For the 
sake of helping one woman, we may, in this manner, 
hinder the honest work of thousands. We are glad 
to see that Mrs. Maitland and the Hon. Lyulph Stanley 
are standing together with a joint committee, and the 
same is being done in other places. It is a sign of the 
times that men are ready to accept the co-operation of women- 
in this way, and the practical convenience of the arrange- 
ment will cause it to be adopted more frequently as ancient 
prejudices die out. It would be out of place to recommend 
here any particular candidates as worthy of the support of 
our readers, but, generally speaking, those will be found to be 
the most likely to promote broad and efficient education, who 
have been selected by the Liberal organisations. There is 
plenty of work for active Liberals to do in persuading voters, 
both men and women, to use their votes, in explaning to the 
less instructed how and where to vote, and in advising those 
in doubt as to the policy of “plumping” or dividing votes 
among several candidates. 
—— ain 

Onz is naturally struck with the susceptibility of members of 
the modern Unionist party for “ banquets.” Possibly they 
are attended only in obedience to medical orders, as a remedy 
for severe mental depression. Even the menu of the Hotel 
Metropole, however, failed to infuse very much life into the 
proceedings at the latest Unionist banquet, viz., that pur- 
porting to be given to Lords Salisbury and Hartington by 
Irish Nonconformist ministers. It is significant that not a 
single English Nonconformist minister felt sufficiently 
anxious as to the fate of the Union to induce him to attend, 
and, in a small degree, fan the flame of religious intolerance 
in the sister country. 
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more that vast sea of human beings were beside themselves 
with enthusiasm. It was an enthusiasm of moral earnestness, 
tempered wi;h strong emotion—everybody seemed to have 
what is familiarly called, ‘a lump in the throat.” 


Mr. Gladstone proved to be none the worse on the follow- 
ing morning, in consequence of the herculean labours of the 
week, which had been so triumphantly crowned by the 
Bingley Hall meeting on the Wednesday night. “The 
week,” however, was still far from an end. By ten o'clock 
on Thursday he was receiving an Irish deputation at the 
house of his hosts, Sir W. and Lady Foster. Sir William 
Harcourt, Earl Spencer, and many others were in the room 
at the time. Mr. Gladstone made an important speech in 
reply to the address presented by the deputation. He 
emphasised the fact that there never had been a majority of 
really genuine Home Rulers returned from Ireland until the 
close of 1885 ; and then it was, as all the world knows, that 
Mr. Gladstone was the first to recognise the voice of Ireland, 
speaking through her representatives, in her constitutional 
demand for Home Rule. ‘The residue of my life,” he said, 


‘Sis the property of Ireland so far as it can be made use of 
for the attainment of the end we have in view.” 

Leaving Birmingham shortly before midday, Mr, and Mrs. 
Gladstone, at West Bromwich, delivered themselves into the 
hands of new hosts—Mr. and Mrs. Philip Stanhope—and 
undertook one of the most daring enterprises of the week—a 
fourteen miles’ drive, in bitterly cold weather, through the 
appropriately named Black Country. Numerous addresses 
were presented at West Bromwich Station to Mr. Gladstone, 
together with some specimens of Black Country work in steel 
and in pig iron. The treaty, as Mr. Gladstone called it, 
against speech-making gave way under this temptation, and 
a spirited little address was delivered to the company assembled 
in the station waiting-room. Mr. Gladstone then set off, 
followed by a long procession of carriages, through the dreary 
Black Country. The people were in high spirits at the visit, 
and did their best to make their gloomy towns gay in his 
honour. West Bromwich, which is practically a suburb of 
Birmingham, could afford a triumphal arch, and the larger 
towns emulated it in this enterprise ; but for the most part of 
the way, much more humble, and therefore all the more touch- 
ing, tributes of welcome met Mr. Gladstone’s eyes. Little 
flags were hung out of the smallest windows, strings, stretched 
across the roads from side to side, carried tiny streamers, and 
bunches of evergreen welcomes on a ground of Liberal blue 
were offered to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone everywhere. Some- 
times one read of Mr. Gladstone, “We thank you for your 
life-long services.” Once “ Home Rule for Ireland secures 
the unity of the Empire” met the eye; but the mottoes 
generally were less ambitious and more homely. 

But most striking of all was the greeting the people gave 
him. Poor women, with shawls over their heads and babies 
in their arms, ran with the carriages till they were breathless. 
The men, or such of them as were not at work, shouted their 
heartiest welcome. The children and young folks were full 
of gleeful welcome, and the procession was never clear of a 
joyous crowd for the whole of the fourteen miles’ drive. At 
one place the tiny blue flag which the poorer people provided 
themselves with decorated the chimney of a particularly low 
cabin. A woman who had no decoration on her house came 
to her door with a picture of Mr. Gladstone, and held it on 
high till Mr. Stanhope and his guests had passed. The 
Willenhall Band joined at one portion of the route. 


Friday was spent by Mr. Gladstone as a much-needed 
day of rest. 


Saturday, however, was destined to be a red-letter day in 
Wolverhampton. 


The town was given up to politics and politicians from an early 
hour in the morning. Liberal deputations from various places in 
the neighbourhood, accompanied by brass bands, passed through the 
streets cheering for “ Home Rule” or singing the stirring cam ign 

which have resounded through the county since Mr. Gladstone 
set foot in it. Many flags bearing words of welcome were displayed, 
and the Irishmen had erected a special arch, on which they offered 
Mr. Gladstone a “Caede mille failthe!” The streets were thron 
at noon, and the Drill Hall was besieged soon after that hour b 
eager thousands, The hall is of remarkable size, and the floor will 
probably cosisis pigs or e “ thousand ple. The means of 
ingress are few, and by an oversight no barriers had been 
put down on the floor to break up the mass of spectators, and there. 


by prevent severe and possibly dangerous crushing. Towards the 
front were rows of benches, and these were occupied, as well as a 
large gallery at the rear, by many hundreds of members of the 
Women’s Liberal Association, who had paid a considerable sum for 
the privilege. Whilst waiting for Mr. Gladstone—who was delayed, 
as some inside the hall were informed, by the crowd blocking up the 
narrow streets—the crowd sought some relief in oct Radical 
songs. The correctness with which “The Grand Ol an” and 
another which is set to the air “Hold the Fort’’ were sung was 
remarkable, and the musical efforts of the Wolverhampton crowd 
were, on the whole, decidedly creditable. The chorus of “Rule, 
Britannia!” was sung again and again with great heartiness, In the 
interval between the songs cheers were given for popular individuals, 
One gentleman requested the crowd to give “‘ Three cheers for Shakes- 
pere,” but the response was not very general. At last, after a weary 
time, Mr, Gladstone appeared on the platform, and received a 
splendid welcome, The cheers were almost deafening, and they 
were repeated until Mr. Gladstone rose again and again to acknow- 
ledge them. He was accompanied by Mrs, Gladstone, the Earl and 
Countess of Aberdeen, Lord Ashburnham, the Hon. Philip Stanhope, 
M.P., and Mrs, Stanhope (Countess Tolstoi), Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Sir A, and Lady Hayter, Sir J. Carmichael, Sir W. Plowden, M.P., 
and on the platform were the leading Liberals of Wolverhampton 
and the country round, Mr, Gladstone did not arrive until after 
half-past two o'clock, and as his train was timed to leave at half-past 
three, it was obvious that there was no time to lose. But it also 
became obvious, at once, that nothing in the shape of a formal 
meeting could be held. “Silence!” was shouted from a hundred 
throats, but it was impossible to comply with the demand, Mr. H. 
H. Fowler, M.P., who presided, after vainly waiting for silence, at 
last went on and welcomed Mr. Gladstone to the town. 

The presentation of addresses was then hurriedly with, 
Miss Mander presented to Mrs, Gladstone a bouquet in commemora- 
tion of her “golden wedding; and addresses were also presented to 
Mr. Gladstone by Mrs. Fowler from the Liberal ladies of Wolver- 
hampton; by Mr, Bantock from local associations, the Villiers, the 
Fowler, and other clubs ; and by Father Darmody from the Irish 

pulation of the borough. Mr. Gladstone then rose and came to the 
ront of the platform, amidst another tempest of applause, and 
delivered a brief s 

A special train been got ready for attachment to the 3-30 Great 
Western train for J.ondon, under the care of Mr. Murphy, district 
traffic superintendent, to whom Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone again ex- 
pressed their acknowledgments for the excellent arrangements during 
these meetings. The run to Oxford was like the famous excursions 
to Mid-Lothian. At every station the special carriage was besieged. 
At Birmingham Sir Walter Foster came forward to take farewell of 
his recent guests; at Warwick there was a crowd of vociferous 
cheerers; at Leamington, the scene, as the train entered the station, 
was tumultuous, Mr. Felt presented an address, and his wife gave 
Mrs, Gladstone a bouquet. An appeal was pathetically made to 
Mr. Gladstone to say a few words, “Will you just say a word, Mr. 
Gladstone?” Then, finding this request was not to be complied 
with, ‘‘ Will you put you head out of the window, Mr. Gladstone ?” 
The tone of entreaty here crossed the borders of pathos and really 
awoke the sense of the ludicrous. But what could itr. Gladstone do 
but “put his head out of the window”? where its a nce was 
the si for renewed outbursts of frantic cheering. Then, to save 
Mr. Gladstone from the agony ofa pce series of vigorous hand- 
shakes, as well as to avoid loss of time, the ttain was moved with 
difficulty out of the station, The earnestness of the appeals to Mr. 
Gladstone here were not excelled anywhere, unless it were for a 
moment at Wolverhampton, where a man at the station had implored 
him to say something out of the carriage window, if it were nothing 
but “Shut up.” As the train left the station a porter climbed on the 
footboard of the saloon, on the side further from the platform, and in- 
sisted on shaking hands with Mr. Gladstone, The train was now 
travelling at some speed. Mr. Gladstone complied with the request, 
and the man afterwards dropped nimbly on the six-foot way. 

At Banbury between 400 and 500 people had collected, and indulged 
in hearty cheering, Mr. Gladstone agai bowing his acknowledgments. 
Mr. Percy Edmunds, secretary of the local Liberal Club, presented 
the right hon, gentleman with a basket of Banbury cakes, for which 
he expressed his thanks, but excused himself from making a speech. 
Oxford was reached at six minutes pest — 

Mr. Gladstone stayed with the . E. Talbot, Warden of Keble 
College, until Tuesday, when he returned to London. 


PRESENTATION TO MRS. GLADSTONE. 


We were compelled to omit from our last issue a reference 
to the presentation to Mrs. Gladstone of a handsome medallion 
cameo likeness of her husband. The presentation, which 
came from the Liberal women of Birmingham, was made at 
the residence of Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Gladstone’s host, on 
the morning of Wednesday, the 5th. The gift, which was 
accompanied by an address, was formally presented by Lady 
Foster to Mrs. Gladstone, who, in reply, spoke of the valuable 
work which women could do in the noble cause by gentleness, 
patience, kindness, and charity. It was sometimes difficult 
to do this work and yet be indignant, which was the preroga- 
tive of men. (Laughter.) The welcome which Mr. Glad- 
stone and she had received in Birmingham had been over- 
Sper and this kind presentation was the crowning act 
in it 

The cameo had been executed specially for the occasion by 
Herr Schmidt, of London. Mr. Gladstone came into the 
room after the presentation, but he did not make any remarks, 


Mrs. Gladstone informing him that she had made the speech 
Of the occasion. 
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PARLIAMENT, 


|[FRoM THE Birp CacE.] 


The House of Commons last week had temporarily lost | 


what Birmingham had gained—the magic influence of Mr. 
Gladstone. It is only in the absence of the right hon. 
gentleman that one realises to what an extent it is true 
that he it is who is the real leader of the House, and incom- 
parably its most distinguished ornament. Many members 
are there who ask themselves if Parliamentary life will be 
worth the living when the day comes that the right hon. 
gentleman is forced to join the “great majority.” Mr. 
Gladstone himself supplied the answer in one of his recent 
speeches as to why the House was sitting at this period of 
the year. It is solely due to the bungling of the Govern- 
ment. Even Tory members have growled at the autumn 
session, but they have responded to the crack of the party 
whip all the same. Here they are, ready to vote estimates, pass 
another Coercion Bill, anything and everything, to postpone 
that day of judgment—a general election—which will be to 
many a sentence of obscurity. Say they, “Let us eat and 


drink, for to-morrow we die.” 


+ 
* 


Frivay.—To-nigh t Sir Wm. Hart Dyke introduced the Education 
Estimates. Sir William held for a short time the office now tenanted 
by Mr. Balfour, viz., that of Irish Secretary; but suddenly, and 
without any apparent reason except that of incapacity at the Irish 
Office, he was made Vice-President of the Council, being thus 
responsible for the departments of Education and of Agriculture. 
It is difficult to see the connection between the two, and it is probable 
that Sir William, as a landlord, is better qualified to deal with matters 
relating to the mortality of cattle than to administer the Education 
Act. However, in spite of the fact that Sir William is not a brilliant 
speaker, he made an important statement to-night. The Government, 
it appears, have no intention to make an onslaught upon our present 
system of elementary education, and they would have us believe 
that they have no wish whatever to upset the settlement of 1870. 
(I have heard tell of a certain friar who preached honesty with a 
stolen goose concealed in his sleeve). In the meantime the Govern- 
ment defer till next year any expression of their views upon the 
report of the Royal Commission on Education. Sir William 
incidentally remarked, as a proof of the beneficent effects 
of the Education Act, that whereas he found that commit- 
ments of juvenile prisoners in 1869 were one to every 2,000 of the 
population, in 1886-7 they were only one to every 5,000. It is to be 
hoped that the Government will adhere to the decision they have 
announced, not to upset the settlement of 1870; but it is evident 
that this change of front is due to the necessity for maintaining 
the union of the Unionist party, even at the expense of denominational 
schools and their friends. They have now elected to stick to Mr. 
Chamberlain and throw over Canon. Gregory. 


Monpay.—Evidently Sir Charles Warren read last week’s Women's 


Gazette, Questions to-night had not proceeded very far, in a House . 


fuller than on any previous night of the autumn session, when Mr. 
Matthews communicated the fact that Sir Charles Warren had 
resigned his position as chief of the Metropolitan police, The 
prolonged cheering from the Liberal benches indicated the satisfaction 
with which they regarded this announcement. Mr. John Morley was 
the first of the Opposition leaders to put in an appearance. Lord 
Randolph Churchill was tugging away at his moustache ; but Mr. 
Gent Davis, the Tory member for Kennington, was destined to be the 
hero of the hour, as he thought, but the fates were against him. He 
tried to “draw” Mr, Matthews into producing the documents relating 
to the resignation of Mr. Munro, until recently the head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, but, who resigned owing to 
“ differences of opinion” with Sir Charles Warren. Mr. Matthews 
declined to produce the documents. The fiery little member for 
Kennington shook his head and assumed a threatening attitude: “I 
am afraid, sir, that we must get them to-night”; but when Mr. 
Matthews rose to announce the resignation of Sir Charles Warren 
himself, Mr. Gent Davis put his speech into his pocket, and trudged 
nto the lobby. Mr. Ritchie explained, in answer to a question, that 
he thought that one person could only vote in one division in the 
elections for the county councils, Thus we are but astep from “ one 
man one vote” in the government of the country as a unity. 
Later, as Committee on the Estimates, the House debated whether 
the salaries of the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General (who, 
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| with allowances, received respectively £12,000 and £10,000 per 
annum for their services, in addition to the many thousands extra 
| which they make in their private practice), could not be reduced to 

the advantage of the British taxpayers, So strong was the current of 
| opinion against them that the Government were compelled to 

promise to “do something.” 

+ * 
% 

TugspAy.—To-day, Mr. Gladstone, almost straight from Oxford, 
put in his first appearance at the House since the opening of the 
autumn session. He was, of course, accorded an enthusiastic 
reception, cheering being general. The right hon. gentleman 
speedily entered into animated conversation with his colleagues on 
the front Opposition bench. 

In the meantime, Mr. Goschen has declared that he would “ never, 
no never,” abandon the wheel tax. But don’t let our country 
cousins be in too great a hurry to put up their “ gigs” for auction. 
Mr. Goschen’s “ never” means the week after next. 

Mr. Matthews then read the correspondence which had passed 
between Sir Charles Warren and himself relative to the former's 
resignation. One little secret leaked out, viz., that this was not the 
first time that Sir Charles had resigned. Mr. Matthews laboured 
hard to prove that the final resignation had nothing whatever to do 
with the East End, Of course not ! ! 

Mr. Jennings, and Lord Randolph, and others, then attacked, with 
vigour, some of the estimates—those including the salaries of officials 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature. Glaring instances of extrava- 
gance were adduced. For instance, the gentleman who gives out 
pens and paper every morning, receives £300 per annum for the 
discharge of his arduous duties. Mr. Gladstone (who had been 
taking a nap) departed, but when the House divided on the motion to 
reduce the vote the Government barely escaped a defeat. 


WEDNESDAY.—To-day was, of course, a morning sitting, but in spite 
of this it soon became apparent that the House was charged with 
electricity. The House early went into committee of supply, the vote 
under consideration being that for the Metropolitan police. Under 
the circumstances of Sir Charles Warren’s resignation nothing could 
have been more apropos. Mr. Cunninghame Graham was soon on 
his feet denouncing the conduct of the police in dispersing a meeting 
at Clerkenwell Green the previous night. He subsequently created 
a sensation by “declaring before God and man that he had on more 
than one occasion stood between the Home Secretary and death,” so 
violent was the feeling against him amongst some men belonging to 
the party of advanced thought in the metropolis, The hon. gentle- 
man proceeded, in an animated manner, to denounce the whole 
‘system of police administration in London. Sir William Harcourt, 
speaking with all the authority of an ex-Home Secretary, condemned 
in strong terms the action of Mr, Matthews towards Sir Charles 
Warren. 


NOTES ON IRELAND. 


(From our CORRESPONDENTS, ] 


One of the most remarkable events in connection with recent Irish 
history has been the phenomenal success of the National Indemnity 
Fund. Though only a few weeks in existence a sum cage. 

16,000 i has oan subscribed. This has mainly come out 
— urses of the poor, though the pounds of the rich have helped to 
seal it out a little, 


* 
* & 


was given) and who 
withdrawn the 


especially as partic 
forward "hor hearing in advance of some hundreds of similar cases 
which have been waiting for years. 


house, innocently gazing at the boling of some youn 
a ma heard, and suddenly half 

with fixed bayonets, dashed past, one of whom stabbed 
wes pore Senor: He has since died. “How long, oh, Lord! how 
long ” 


* 
*& & 


It is reported that Mr. Pyne, M.P., was drowned in crossing to 
Ireland on Tuesday. . 
* # 
Mr. Sheehan, M.P., has been arrested, and Mr. W. K. Redmond 
unconditionally released, owing to ill-health. 


* 
* % 


A coroner’s jury has returned a verdict of manslaughter against 
bailiffs who carried out the eviction, attended with fatal consequences, 
of James Dunne. 


= 8 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


THE second session of the N.L.F. at Birmingham was 
occupied with important discussions upon different points in 
the party programme. Among the subjects dealt with were 
Welsh Disestablishment, the Registration Laws, the Educa- 
tion Question, Taxation, the Better Housing of the Working 
Classes, the Extension of the Factory Acts, Leasehold En- 
franchisement, the Amendment of the Allotment Acts, the 
Land Question, Local Option, and the House of Lords. 
Many of the problems touched in these subjects affect so 
closely the diseased parts of the body politic, that the 
importance of them cannot be exaggerated. The fact, there- 
fore, that they have figured prominently in the deliberations 
of the Federation has brought them nearer the range of 
practical politics. Under these circumstances we are sure 
that Liberal women will have their interest quickened in 
these great social questions, which are destined to become so 
absorbing in their demands when English misrule in Ireland 
ceases to block the way. As Mr. Morley so eloquently said 
in his peroration on Tuesday morning last. 

What we have to do is to get as soon as we can to those 
questions which affect the daily life of our people. Dominions, 
thrones, principalities, and powers—I care little for them, except 
so far as they are instrumental in making more men happier, 
and happier in a better way. Most of us here care, I think, only 
for politics as they directly or indirectly, remotely or immediately, 
lead to more light, more comfort, being shed into the cottage and 
the home. (Cheers.) We want to get—whether in this island or 
in Ireland, or in our widespread realm all over the surface of 
the globe—we want to make the home, however humble it may 
be, better and brighter. If we are animated by that spirit, if we 
walk with prudence, depend upon it that when the time comes, 
whether we live to be old or are cut off early, we shall at least 
lay down our work with the satisfaction of knowing, the great 
among us and the small among us, that we have not borne it in 
vain. (Loud cheers.) 

The subjects touched on by the Federation will, we hope, 
be fully dealt with in our columns from time to time. Mean- 
while, we append the substance of the resolutions passed by 
the National Liberal Federation at their recent session. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., moved the following resolution, 
which had, he explained, been forwarded by the Welsh National 
Council ; “That this Council desires to thank the National 
Liberal Federation for the hearty and emphatic acceptance of 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the English Church 
in Wales as an immediate object of the Liberal party, and begs 
to submit the following notice of motion for the next meeting of 
the Council of the National Federation : ‘That this Federation 
deprecates Lord Salisbury’s attempt to settle the tithe question 
by a transference of the incidence from the tenant to the land- 
lord, and calls on Liberal members to oppose the passing of the 
Bills intended to give effect to these proposals, and to insist, so 
far as concerns the Principality of Wales, that the tithes shall 
be applied to purely national purposes, without which no final 
settlement of the question can be effected.’” 

* * 
* 

Mr. Causton, M.P., moved “ That this Council declares it to 
be of the first importance that the franchise should be based 
solely on the principle of ‘one man, one vote,’ and that the laws 
of registration should be so amended as to insure to every 
citizen his electoral rights. The Council further records its 
opinions that the duration of Parliaments should be short- 
ened; that returning officers’ expenses at Parliamentary elections 
should be placed upon the rates; and that all elections should 
be held upon one and the same day.” 

* & 
* 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., proposed the following resolution : 
“That this Council condemns the proposals of the majority of 
the Education Commission as a violation of the compromise of 
1870, as reactionary in their character, and as calculated to 
retard the progress of national education. The Council urges 
the necessity of immediate legislation for the provision of 
technical education, continuation schools, and intermediate 


a 


education, more especially in Wales, and reaffirms its opinion 
that all elementary schools should be free.” 


% 

Professor Stuart, M.P., proposed the following resolution : 
‘‘ That this Council thanks Mr. Gladstone and the other Liberal 
leaders for their efforts during the past session to secure the 
equalisation of the death duties on real and personal property 
and the division of rates between owner and occupier; and 
further expresses its opinion that it is necessary at the earliest 
possible moment to deal with the questions of ground rents and 
values, and of mining royalties.” | 


* 

Earl Compton brought forward the next resolution : “That 
in the opinion of the Council the best interests of the Common- 
wealth demand that the immediate attention of Parliament 
should be directed to measures for (1) the better housing of the 
working classes, (2) the extension of the Factory Acts, (3) lease- 
hold enfranchisement, and (4) the amendment of the Allotment 
Acts.” 

+ 

Mr. Schwann, M.P., moved, “That this Council expresses 
its earnest hope that an early settlement of the Irish question 
will enable Parliament to devote its attention to those reforms 
upon which the Federation has repeatedly declared itself, amon 
them being the land question, Welsh disestablishment, 1 
option, and the House of Lords.” 


GLEANINGS. 


“TI would like to inquire, Mr. President,” said an interviewer 
recently, “how Mrs, Cleveland bears your defeat?” “Oh! she feels 
about it just as Ido. You know,” he continued, “ we will now have 
some time to ourselves, and can ive more like other folks do,” 


+, % 

It is said that Mrs, Cleveland, in quitting the White House, will 
take with her rather an unpleasant souvenir of her husband’s term of 
office. The constant handshaking she has undergone has per- 
manently enlarged her right hand to such an extent that she is 
obliged to wear on it a glove two sizes larger than the one which fits 
her left hand, 


* 
* 
It is stated that Miss Endicott, =ho is to be married to Mr. Cham- 
berlain this week, is “young, good-looking, very smart, but has no 
large fortune,” 


* 
* * 
The Daily News of Monday last contains a leaderette, in which s 
a warm tribute to the article by Mrs. Harry Drew, in the second 
number of our energetic nonlemporary, the Women’s Gazette, 


* 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: Mrs, Drew, who contributes to the 
Women's Gazette a notable article, is the most Gladstonian of all Mr. 
Gladstone's family. For many Paras before her marriage she was 
“the right-hand man” of her father, and it may be interesting to 


“ those who write to Mr. Gladstone to know that every letter of the 


daily eighty, which on an average are delivered at Hawarden, is 
opened by Mrs. Drew, whose services as secretary free her father 
from a considerable proportion of the inevitable worries of so extraor- 
dinary large a correspondence, 


—_ AT pegs a Ma¥'s——A ake ne of the Socket 
of the Bryant and May Company. Limited too! recently, in 
consequence of the discon Of a member of ce Tinton Union 
Committee. An idea has got abroad among the girls that the 
members of the Union Committee are “‘ spited,” as out of the twelve 
two have been dismissed, and one suspended for many weeks, On the 
dismissal of the collector of the top centre factory, the girls turned 
out ; but the secretary and treasurer of the union—Mrs, Besant 
and Mr. Herbert Burrows—were at the factory — this morning 
at a quarter to eight, and addressed the girls. They urged that it 
was that no strike should take place without consultation and 
general agreement, and that no business could be carried on if the 
workers were to strike because a matter of complaint arose, before 
any investigation could take place. Finally, they persuaded the girls 
to go into the factory, and after Mrs. Besant had had an interview 
with the menager, they resumed work. The girls’ complaints will be 
thoroughly investigated, and if it is found that there is real cause for 
ctamacetactton the matter will be laid by the committee before the 
irectors, 


* 
* 

_ Lapizs ambitious of attaining the London domres continue to 
increase in number, For the degree in Arts, which is naturally the 
most highly coveted, 40 female candidates have just presented 
themselves; and of these 28 have passed, the ficiency exhibited 
having been greater, and the ie = of Eitures considerably 
smaller, than the general average. science the ladies are making 
a very decided advance on last year’s record, Out of 12 candidates 
for the B.Sc. degree, seven have been successful. The total number 
of candidates of both sexes for the Bachelor’s in Arts (380) 
was about 50 in excess of last year; the slain on this occasion, how- 
ever, numbering as many as 200. 


THE story is afloat that we are’ shortly to have an amusing law 
suit. A well-known Conservative member of Parliament who has 
delivered some good speeches in the House, has had the misfortune to 
quarrel with his private secretary, and the latter is said to. be intending 
to sue him on some matters of financial account, It is stated that 
he will declare in court that he has been in the habit of writing all 
the M.P.’s speeches for him, and carefully coaching him in political 
subjects, and that the M.P. himself is utterly incapable of either 
composing a speech or even writing a letter on his own account. 
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MY HUSBAND’S LIFE. 


By Mrs. JoHN MANDEVILLE. 
II. 

JoHN MANDEVILLE received his earliest education at a day 
school in Carrick-on-Suir. Subsequently, his mother—being 
unable to look after her boys, owing to Mr. Mandeville’s 
serious illness, sent him at the early age of eight years to 
Kilkenny College. Here he remained for some time, only 
returning home to see his father on his death-bed and receive 
his blessing. He never forgot his father’s last words, begging 
his children to be always united, and to have no domestic 
differences ; nor did he ever forget his own childish efforts to 
console his mother. Later on he was sent to a private school 
near Liverpool. His own account of school life was that he 
was popular with other boys (which I can well imagine), 
excelling in games, fond of boxing, “not that I wished to 
hurt a fellow,” he said to me, but “just from a Tipperary 
man’s pure love of fighting.” 

His favourite studies were history and classics. Few of 
his acquaintances knew what an intimate knowledge he 
possessed of Jatin, or how he prized his old editions of 
Horace, Juvenal, Martial, Terence, &c., and read them over 
and over again. 

Composition presented no difficulty to him. From child- 
hood he had roamed at will through a fine collection of old 
English authors. Shakspere’s plays and Butler’s ° Hudibras” 
were his great favourites. The latter, I confess, showed a 
rather peculiartaste ; but the facility of expression thus acquired 
enabled him to write all the English essays of his class- 
fellows, they in return helping him with algebra, for which he 
had no talent. 

In 1861, Colonel O’Mahoney came to Ireland to organise 
the Fenian movement, and stayed with his sister, Mrs. 
Mandeville. One of his most important recruits was a 
connection of his own, Charles Kickham, the author of 
“ Knochnagon,” and of some charming Irish ballad poetry, 
of whom A. M. Sullivan, in his “New Ireland,” says, “In the 
hottest of conflicts which marked the public course of the 
Fenian movement, Kickham was the one man of his party 
for whom even the fiercest anti-Fenian had a kindly feeling 
and a friendly word.” 

The meeting between O’Mahoney, Kickham, and other 
leaders, took place at midnight, in a shieling on the slopes of 
the Shivenanion mountain, not far from the source of the 
silver Anner, the conference lasting until the dawn of day. 
This episode has been commemorated by Kickham in his 
well-known ballad of “Rory of the Hills,” and in the follow- 
ing lines he alludes especially to O’Mahoney :— 


es crane a by toe hae 
) e — 
One win through all that weary time 
Roamed on a foreign strand. d 
He brought them news from gallant friends 
That made their heart-strings thrill, 
‘My soul | I never doubted them!’ 
Said Rory of the Hill.” 


At the outbreak of the American war, John O’Mahoney 
was recalled to America, by a letter from a friend, General 
Corcoran, in which he said, ‘You will probably have heard 
by this that the first shot in the war between North and 
South was fired yesterday at Charleston.” Young as John 
was, at the time of his uncle’s visit, he seemed to have been 
impressed by his sincerity, and dated his interest in Irish 
politics from this period. He himself always thought he had 
been very powerfully influenced in his early feelings by a 
much humbler individual. We were reading in the “Memoir 


of Annie Kearny,” the authoress of “Castle Daly,” a slight 
sketch of an Irish story, which she thought might be written 
for a children’s paper. ‘ Molly Maloney” it was to be called, 
and it was to be about the times of the rebellion. 

Here is the skeleton of the story. “An old man, employed 
by the society, called ‘Molly Maloney '—very old and very 
feeble, and half silly—is sitting on the side of a hill, repeating 
over and over to himself the name of the secret society for 
which he has been working. ‘Molly Maloney!’ he keeps 
calling ; and at last a little girl runs up to him and says, ‘I 
am Molly Maloney’ (for that happened to be her name). 
‘What do you want with me?’ The old man takes it into 
his head that the little maiden is a fairy, come out of Good 
People’s Hollow to help him in the task for which his 
strength is scarcely sufficient. After several meetings a tie of 
friendship is established between the two, who work together, 
collecting and hiding arms in the early mornings and late at 
evening all through the autumn into the winter months. 
At last, one morning, about Christmas time, the little girl 
finds her old friend stretched upon the hillside dying. Then 
he tells her to do no more work of hiding the arms. He says 
she is to love Ireland, for that is the meaning of her name, 
and for him, he cannot do any more work either—he is going 
to the land of peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace.” 

John was greatly affected by this story, and told me it 
reminded him of his boyhood and his friendship with an old 
limeburner who lived near his mother’s. He (the old lime- 
burner) was @ patriot, who had taken part in every rising 
and rebellion from his earliest years, and loved to tell his 
stories to the high-spirited lad, whom he fondly hoped would 
one day take an active part in the struggle for Irish nationality. 
He was friendless—so when he was dying, he sent for John ; 
and I can never forget his pathetic description of that old 
man’s death. “I was only a boy of fifteen at the time,” said 
my husband, “and he died in my arms.” The last words he 
spoke to me were, “If God lets us know in the other world 
what happens in this, I'll be disappointed if you are not a 
great patriot. Promise me, my boy—promise, before I die— 
that you will do something for Ireland.” Then my husband 
added, “ And he died happy when I promised, and I have 
kept my word. I have always been true to the old land, 
though I am not a well-known man.” He little knew then 
how his own early death was to endear him to the hearts of 
his fellow-countrymen at home and abroad. 

Naturally, connected as he was through his uncle John 
O’Mahoney with the Fenian organisation, John, though only 
seventeen, took a very active part in the 67 movement. 
Indeed, for many years he did not believe in constitutional 
agitation as a means of ing the wrongs of Ireland. 
Four days before his death he said to me, “I regret now I 
did not join the Land League; but it takes a man a long 
time to change the previous convictions of his life—at least 
this has been my personal experience. The two men who 
have influenced most my political belief are Kickham, when 
I was a lad, and William O'Brien in later years.” 

Mrs. Mandeville received some private information in ’67 
that a warrant had been issued for John’s arrest. She 
therefore determined to remove him at once from i 
and with his brother Frank’s assistance he was sent to 
Main College, and placed under the care of Dr. McHale, 
“The Lion of Judah” as he was called. He was personally very 
kind to John, and made the year he spent at Main a very 
pleasant one. John remained for his Christmas holidays, and 
always retained a vivid recollection of how, during them, he 
visited the old Spanish town of Galway, saw Salthill, a pretty 
little watering-place near it, whilst the long days were spent in 
snipe-shooting on the lonely tracts of 

One laughable little incident was connected with these 
days. Some Catholics, I think in Australia, commissioned 
a Mr. O’Malley to paint for them a portrait of Dr. McHale. 
The archbishop was, of course, to sit for the face, but the 
artist selected John, as deing icularly well-made, as the 
model for the torso. To induce him to sit quietly, the artist 
consented to his smoking, when Dr. McHale appeared 
unexpectedly, and was very disgusted at finding John 


up in the robes of an archbishop, with a pipe in his mouth. 
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DIARY OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION 


Berore taking up the narrative of the Parnell Commission, 
we are anxious to put before such of our readers as have 
not been able to follow in detail the course of events a 
succinct narration of the proceedings up to date. 

Our readers will remember that the present judicial Com- 
mission, consisting of Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice Day, 
and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, was appointed by special Act 
of Parliament, mainly to inquire into the authenticity of 
certain letters, alleged by the Zimes to have been written by 
Mr. Parnell, the purport of the letters being to show that 
Mr. Parnell had instigated the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke in 1882. Of course Mr. Parnell 
has over and over again denied that the letters were written 
by him or at his dictation, and thus far no evidence what- 
ever has been adduced to prove that they were. The letters 
had been published by the Zimes in a pamphlet, entitled 
‘“ Parnellism and Crime,” and are still being circulated. The 
Government made an offer to Mr. Parnell for a Commission 
of Judges to inquire into the matter, but once he had 
accepted the offer, the Government—who throughout have 
been acting in conjunction with the Zimes instead of observ- 


majority, forced on Mr. Parnell a Commission in whose 
impartiality the Irish people had little confidence in; and 
instead of confining the work of the Commission to the one 
definite issue of inquiring into the authenticity of the 
forged letters, so widened the scope of the inquiry as to 
include the whole subject of the agrarian agitation in Ireland 
during the last eight years. Of course the motive of this 
was obvious—viz., to take off public attention fiom the real 
object of the inquiry into the forged letters, and how the 
Times became possessed of them. In its final stage the 
Bill for creating the Special Commission was carried by aid of 
the closure, and in defiance of the strong protests of the 
opposition, eight pages of amendments being negatived 
without a word of debate upon them. 

The “last word” of the Z¥mes before the preliminary 
meeting of the Judges on the 17th September was, that they 
‘intended to prove the charges against Mr. Parnell up to 
the hilt.” The first words which fell from their counsel on 
the opening of the inquiry were, that the Zimes made no 
charges against particular persons. 

When the Commission got to work at the end of last 
month the Attorney-General was found to be the leading 
counsel for the Z¥mes, and for five long weary days he regaled 
the court with his monotonous and funereal delivery. One 
or two points cnly are worthy of being borne in mind. The 
Times previously stated that “all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men” would not succeed in dragging from them 
the source from whence they obtained the forged letters. On 
the third day of his harangue, however, the Attorney-General 
said they would be prepared to disclose everything—where 
they got them from, how much they paid for them—indeed, 
they would make a clean breast of the whole matter. The 
next day, however, he appeared again to have changed his 
mind, for although he produced the letters, he volunteered 
no such information. 

“ First he would, and then he wouldn't, 
And then he said, my Lord, I couldn't. 

Another feat achieved by the Attorney-General, in opening 
the case, was unprecedented, even in law. He succeeded 
in proving that an outrage committed in 1886 was in con- 
sequence of a speech delivered in 1888!! Of the first 
witnesses called, Captain O’Shea, who had been sub- 
poenaed by the Times, was considered the most 
important, but judged by the value of the information 
imparted, that distinction belonged to Constable Irwin. 
Questioned as to whether outrages in Mayo and Galway were 


ing an independent attitude—with the aid of the Unionist 
| 


not in consequence of the dire distress and the evictions, 
he replied, “I heard many people say they did not care now 
what became of them.” Continuing, Irwin said that at a 
great many of the League meetings which he reported 
speeches were made enjoining patience and denouncing 
outrage. 

In the meantime, since the inquiry has been proceeding, 
one Z¥mes witness tried to shoot another in a public-house 
opposite the Law Courts. One of these, it transpired, is 
receiving six pounds a-week from the Zimes as long as he is 
over here. 

Having now given our readers a resumé of the proceed- 
ings down to Thursday last, we will take up the diary, com- 
mencing on Friday, and shall hope to continue our 
summarised reports from week to week. The court sits on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. It is 
estimated, by competent authorities, that it will be six months 
before it is completed. Of course the point upon 
which all else hangs, viz., the authenticity of the forged 
letters, might be settled at once; but that would not suit 
the interests either of the Unionist Government or of the 
Zimes newspaper. 


[We have received the following from a lady correspon- 
dent who has been present in the Law Courts at the sittings 
of the Parnell Commission. } 

Day after day we sat in that stifling court listening to 
speech upon speech, and outrage upon outrage, recapitulated 
in the most wearying of monotones, almost the only break 
being produced by Sir Charles Russell asking for a date or 
insisting on being supplied with a speech from which an 
extract was being read, or putting his learned friend right in 
the pronunciation of some Irish name. Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Biggar are defending themselves. 

More than once I thought I had caught Mr. Justice Day 
or Mr. Justice Smith napping, but I was disabused imme- 
diately, and subsequent proceedings have proved that they 
were very wide-awake indeed. Sir James Hannen usually 
leaned forward on his desk, his attitude one of eager atten- 
tion, sharply pulling up the learned counsel if he caught him 
tripping in the matter of a date or other statement. It is 
obvious that, if the president had never before the pre- 
liminary inquiry, in September, studied “ Parnellism and 
Crime,” he has since that time mastered its every detail. If 
ever I must be judged, may it be by Sir James Hannen, who 
seems to me everything which a elas should be. 

Throughout both weeks the ladies’ gallery has been well 
filled, and, with the exception of one day, the public gallery 
has also had its quota of ladies. 

The livelong day Mr. Michael Davitt wrote with his left 
hand, which he used with as much dexterity as he must 
formerly have used his right. Mr. Biggar, most gallant of 
Irishmen, pilgrimated to the gallery to give a lady the bear- 
ings of the case, and point out to her the legal luminaries 
engaged upon it. 

In addition to the Irish and American press, that of 
France and the Netherlands has also been well represented. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor sits under the gallery in his dual 
capacity of journalist and interested party in the case, and 
Mr. Lucy watches events in the interests of Punch, whom 
he represents in his character of “Toby, Q.C..” 

Ireland is in the Strand, and behind the light and play of 
its contemporary life—as they are exhibited in Probate 
Court No. 1—looms, perpetually, a dark background. 
Lawyers may wrangle and differ: t underneath all their 
differences lies this fact, which none can dispute—that 
Ireland is wretched, miserable, demoralised, sick unto death 
This is a legal trial. It is also the viva voce history of a 
people—one of the dreariest, saddest histories in the world. 

when one listens to it, one feels, with something like 
despair, how little Englishmen know of this _m 
Ireland, which is only 12 hours’ journey from London. 


Fripay November oth (twelfth day)—There was something of a 
scene to-day. To begin with, the witnesses were late in arriving, and 
this see to put Sir James Hannen in a bad temper. Later on Mrs. 
Blake, a very “striking” witness, who ly brought down her 
tight hand upon the desk, a It was in one these 
emphatic moments that Mrs. Blake contrived to bring about some- 
thing very like a crisis in court. She was inhe-pacte to tender as evid- 
ence what she had “heard "—just a little bit of neigh ly gossip, Sir 
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Charles Russell very naturally objected that “what she had heard” 
was not “evidence” in a judicial investigation. Then ensued a sh 

e of arms between Sir Charles and the President. The latter 
decided to admit “what she had heard” as evidence. Sir Charles 
rejoined, “ Then all I have to say is that this ceases to be in any 
sense a judicial investigation"’—an utterance naturally expressed 
with a good deal of feeling. Sir James frowned, there followed 
some more hearsay evidence as to boycotting notices, and then the 
dialogue was resumed :— 

Sir C. Russell: Are we to have evidence of these notices without 
tothe Presdent ¥ aes 

e President: Yes; it is not n to produce the actua 
documents that she received. F 

Sir C. Russell: Well, I have called attention to the matter. 

The President; Yes; and if you will be kind enough to call 
attention to it in the usual way I will pay attention to it. 

Sir C. Russell : I have called attention to it in the usual and 
customary way, and the way in which I shall continue to call 
attention to it. 

The President: I do not consider that you have done so. 

Sir C. Russell: I have endeavoured to restrain myself under very 
difficult circumstances, 

The President: I have not seen any endeavour to r .:train your- 
self, On the contrary, I think you have addressed ti : Court ina 
most disrespectful manner. 

Sir C. Russell: Not with intentional disrespect, but under circum- 
stances of great restraint upon myself. 

The President: Of course if it was unintentional I accept your 
explanation. 

ir C. Russell was about to address the Court again, when 

The President said: It is nec that someone should have the 
last word, and therefore I think I had better have it, 

The matter then dro) : 

Mrs, Blake was foll into the witness-box by her son, by one of 


carde, Of all the stories that have been told since the 
trial began, this by Mrs. J. H. Blake was perhaps the 
most mournful. It was impossible to listen to it without the 
ing are pity—pity all the more sad because, according to 

rs, Blake's narrative, her husband was, in reality, sacrificed to Lord 
Clanricarde—in other words, Mr. Blake had warned Lord Clanricarde 
of the distress on his estates, and earnestly advised him to grant 
reductions. The landlord refused, and his agent—who was manfully 
doing his duty—was shot. That is the widow’s narrative. And the 
correspondence which Y nays between her husband and Lord Clan- 
ricarde at the time, and is to be produced in court next week, will 
very likely excite great public interest. 

UESDAY, November 13th (thirteenth day).—Sir James Hannen 
early made an important announcement. It is known that the Times 
have received as many as eight hundred letters, all purporting to 
have been written by Mr. Parnell, which sent to the proprietors of 
that journal by different persons in an impecunious condition, 
anxious to trade on the gullibility of Mr. Buckle, its editor. The 
President, this morning, made an order that many of these should be 
prosuced for comparison with those letters which the 7imes allege to 

genuine, Sir James Hannen also went out of his way to make it 
up with Sir Charles Russell, for the little judicial tiff of Friday last. 
Sir James remarked that he had received a threatening letter, The 
court was shocked, “ I’ve had lots,” said Sir Charles, not to be out- 
done. The witnesses called to-day were very stupid, and not very inter- 
esting. One or two of them professed to have been genuine moon- 
lighters, and at one and the same time members of the Fenian 
organisation and of the Land League. On cross-examination, how- 
ever, they evinced the most complete ignorance of the Fenian move- 
ment. One Patrick Kennedy, however, although declining to inform 
the world of the whereabouts of his present “ town residence,” did 
confess that the Times was keeping him. The proceedings, however 
were dull, and the attendance thin. Mr. Parnell was not there, an 
the only break to the monotony of the proceedings was when the 


her tenants, and by one of her herds—a stolid, healthy, garrulous, | president coughed, which he did very somenuy: 

and incoherent Connemara boy, who said he was seventy, though he Wepnespay, November 14th (fourteenth day).—Sir James Hannen 
would any day for forty. The herd warmed up to his country- | made an important statement in opening the proceedings this 
man, Mr. T. artuaion, who questioned him about the condition of | morning. He stated that the Commissioners did not consider the 


the district in 1879, the year of the Land His account of it 
was much less favourable than that given by his mistress; for he 
declared that 1878-9 was the worst year since the famine of 1847-8. 
He also denied that he had ever heard any of his mistress’s tenants 
confess they could pay if they liked. On the Land League his mind 
was a blank. Soon ancther Mrs, Blake into the witness 
box, and told, in most pathetic tones, the story of the murder 
of her husband—who was agent for the Marquis of Clanri- 
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evidence adduced the day before as pertinent, nevertheless the 
examination of the witnesses was resumed, but without resulting in 
any evidence of importance. 

EXCLUSION, 


(at the Ldw Courts). “Strict Orders to-day, M’m. No 
one to bo admitted unless they're in Wig an’—that is—beg pardon, 
M’m—Barristers, M’m—only Barristers !"°—Punch. 


all; it's one 


an’ you would 
same.” 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the future insertion of 


General Advertisements relating to SITUATIONS 
VACANT or WANTED, &c., in the “WOMEN’S 
GAZETTE AND WEEKLY NEWS.” Application 


should be made to the MANaceR, at the Manchester 


Office. 


en 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 


*¢ Shure, and it’s vot an — blind 


at 


‘s Patent 

be showing more 

rr your own windows if you had the 
SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
J. ROBERTSHAW, ‘‘ Climax” Works, Rochdale Rd., Manchester. 

nn ee Ee 


willing to act as Agents for the “ WOMEN’S GAZETTE 
AND WEEKLY NEWS” should send their names, &o., 
for publication to the MANAGER, at the Manchester 
Office 


THOMAS BRADFORD « CO., 
CRESCENT IRON WORKS, SALFORD; 
Victoria Street, Manchester ; Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
And 140 to 148, High Holborn, London. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, 
and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


SOLUBLE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


BABA AM AMM Bd BA tM A ll le hl le a ll ltl lll rll. drat 


HALF A TRA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


LA LAL Lh DAO DD DADE DDO DABAADODDAD DEED OOO Oi 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &c.—‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for 
tea for young persons.” 


J. Wysrants O_pagrts, M.D.—‘‘I find it the most agreeable 
beverage of the kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in flavour 
and odour, most wholesome and easy of digestion.” 


Dr. N. C. Warrs, Coroner for the City of Dublin.—“ There 
are innumerable varieties of Cocoa, but to my mind incomparably 
the best is ‘Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ I have been using it 
myself for some time with manifest advantage.” 


W. H. R. Stantzy, M.D.—“I consider it a very rich delicious 
Cocoa. It is higbly Concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It is the par excellence for children, and gives no 
trouble in making.” 


38 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W., 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN & PRINCE OF WALES. 


ee Be careful to ask for “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
| Plaid td cabihdad Ac the Poapiins Wy Joma Wacrwoen, Denmagunn and Rikpechd, bsuuasiar (aul a) Pesmsoose Budiey Lenin =itonaaier og, 


